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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



XI. 



THE Iron Gate of Waagner, of Vienna, was classed among 
the best exhibits in Paris. It is a pure example of Art, con- 
sidered with reference to execution as well as design. It was in 



the Austrian department, and is of cast iron, designed by one of 
the noted artists of the empire. Other examples in that way were 
neither numerous nor good. 




GLASS ORNAMENTATION.— Continued. 

The Messrs. Webb, of England, have introduced charming vari- 
ations in the party-coloured work referred to last month, of which 
they have produced numerous examples, various and beautiful in 

203 



form, and most delicately engraved : one variety in light opaque 
or semi-opaque green over white, with a little well-disposed foli- 
age and other ornament, is extremely delicate. But these manu- 
facturers have made another innovation in superposing glass of 
three tints in the same object, and engraving to various depths, so 
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Barbedienne— the name had in 1867 the power it has not in 
1878— the great leader of "furniture decoration," of objects of 
Art, and of elegant and graceful productions of Art manufacture 



for all places and purposes, did not come to the front in strength 
at the Paris Exhibition under the Republic as he did at the Paris 
Exhibition under the Empire. We do not mean that his exhibits 







are of inferior order, but those of which he supplies us photo- 
graphs we assume to be his best. Though all possible justice has 



has been done by the engraver, the productions are not such as to 
create the impression the firm made in many former years. 



as to produce not only the three tints, but their half-tints, and 
even gradations of these. Supposing a vase in white crystal, over 
which is first a layer of blue, and then one of yellow, and that 
the various parts of the ornamentation are engraved to different 
depths, the two lower strata would show through more or less 
conspicuously, and yellow, green, and blue, in all their graduated 
tints, would be visible. 

Another beautiful form of ornamental glass is that of enamel- 
ling. The churches of Spain and elsewhere were in old times 



decorated with lamps of glass, generally green, enamelled with 
bright-coloured flowers and other ornaments. These are well 
known to amateurs. A number of exquisite examples of this old 
glass were included in the Oriental section of the Retrospective 
Museum of Art in the Trocadero Palace. Some few years since 
M. Brocard, of Paris, revived this elegant manufacture, and pro- 
duced, and still produces, admirable representations of old pieces, 
as well as many adaptations of his own. The new glass has 
attracted much attention, and may be seen in any of the great 
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M, Gueret, a well-known cabinet-maker of Paris, contributed 
to the Exhibition a large number of admirable works, designed 
with rare Art power, and executed with refined delicacy, in various 
woods — generally in satin-wood inlaid — all possessing thorough 



artistic merit. We give two examples : they are in the style that 
has been favoured in France time out of mind, and which still 
keeps its place in the mansions of the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes. 




museums. Other French glass-manufacturers have followed in the 
footsteps of M. Brocard in producing enamelled glass-ware of 
various degrees of excellence. 

The Austrian and Bohemian glass-manufacturers have intro- 
duced some new and beautiful modes of decoration, taking sim- 
ple forms, such as that of the flask or the amphora, in pure 
crystal ; they overlay it with a kind of filigree-work in gold, or 
gold-coloured glass, and produce very pleasing effects, and with 
the gold in many instances they have introduced coloured enamels 
more or less lavishly. When executed with skill, these produc- 



tions are most brilliant and effective, but such work is always in 
some danger of being carried to excess. Another of their modes 
of decoration is that of gilding the body of the vessel, and then 
laying enamelled work on the gold ground : some very beautiful 
examples of this kind are exhibited, but the fact of the glass dis- 
appearing entirely, and being converted into gold, is scarcely ad- 
missible from an Art point of view. If a metallic vase be required, 
it had better be made of copper and gilt : a gilded glass vase 
is a brittle substitute. 

Another application of enamel on Bohemian glass recalls again 
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Mr. James Hillier, of England, who is held in high 
repute as an organ builder, exhibited an instrument which 
he calls the " Orchestrophone." It is described as "a reed 
organ with two manuals, containing twenty-five stops, with 



thirteen sets of reeds (of two and a half octaves), two knee swells, 
and two heel- movement pedals." We have only to do with the 




Art employed to decorate the case, which is good, although 
somewhat over-elaborate. As a specimen of Art manufacture it 
is of great excellence, highly and carefully finished in all its 
parts. It will be a grand acquisition in some building of 



magnitude, where the music it creates can have its full sway. 



the famous Barberini Vase, and was evidently based upon it : this 
is enamelling in white on a black ground, of which there are 
several examples. In effect, this work also recalls the beautiful 
grisaille enamels of Limoges. M. Salviati and the Venice and 
Murano Company presented some charming applications of ena- 
melling and other ornamentation to glass, especially in the Vene- 
tian and other old Italian styles. 

The iridescent glass which obtained immense success in Lon- 
don a year or two since is now manufactured by all the Euro- 
pean glass-makers. In England it has been confined to a few 



simple objects, and its vogue seems to be waning, but the Bohe- 
mians have applied it much more extensively, and have adopted it 
for what may fairly be called objcts d' Art. It appeared in the 
Austrian and Bohemian courts in an infinity of shapes— plain, 
flecked with delicate spots fine as snow, enamelled, and otherwise 
ornamented. Herr Lobmeyr, of Vienna, one of the most famous 
glass-manufacturers on the Continent, has carried the application 
of this rainbow glass beyond any other manufacturer. In the 
Exhibition his contributions filled an immense space, admirably 
arranged, and included every kind of glass of which we have 
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We engrave additional works issued by the firm of 
BAGUES, famous bronzists of the French capital, who have 
long held a foremost place among its most celebrated pro- 
ducers. Their works are, as will be seen, sometimes classic, 




enced hands ; consequently the position occupied in Paris by the esta- 




blishment is very prominent, manufacturing as it does not only for the 







though more often quaint. They owe much of their 
renown to the fact that one of the firm is an artist of con- 
siderable ability, and that he is ably seconded by experi- 




few, but also for the many, and satisfying alike the critic and the public. 



spoken, ranging from a plain wineglass to a perfectly regal ser- 
vice, designed by an eminent artist, Herr Schmidt, set in silver-gilt 
and ornamented in the richest manner, and presented to the Hotel 
de Ville of Vienna some time since. There were two large vases, 
each, with its pedestal, measuring perhaps five feet in height, the 
form an elegant variation of the usual Bohemian vase, made of this 
glass, most judiciously heightened by the application of enamel 
and gold. 
A greater novelty even than the iridescent is the bronzed glass 



of Messrs. Webb, consisting of fine green glass, bronzed by means 
of metallic oxides, which, while assuming somewhat the appearance 
of metal, does not lose its character of glass, but remains translu- 
cent, with very beautiful metallic reflections. The examples exhi- 
bited were principally small vases after antique models, and several 
are copies of pieces found in the excavations in Greece by Dr. 
Schliemann. Bronzed glass is as beautiful as it is novel. Mr. 
Jenkinson has succeeded in producing a kind of iridescent glass 
which has a peculiar gold reflection which we have not observed 
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This page contains a very beautiful Cabinet of ebony 
inlaid with ivory, the work of Giovanni Gatti, of 
Florence. It has much of the charming character that 
gave to Italian Art workmanship the renown it has 



retained for centuries. In the estimation of perhaps 
the best judges, the style continues to be unrivalled for 
grace, refinement, and beauty. The artists who de- 
signed, as well as those who executed, such modern Art 




creations have always at hand the purest models of the best 
schools. Moreover, they are soundly educated. It is, therefore, 



almost as a matter of course that they produce only works 
which are veritable achievements of the highest order of merit. 



elsewhere ; and more than one exhibitor showed specimens of 
classic and other forms of jugs and beakers made of glass of an 
olive or other tertiary colour, which have been extremely admired 
by some connoisseurs : where the shape is good and the colour 
even, these new vessels are most agreeable to the eye. 

When we consider the antiquity of glass— the exact date of 
which we have yet perhaps to learn — when we regard the exqui- 
site work of the Greek artist in the Barberini vase, and think of 
Wedgwood's reproductions, it certainly seems marvellous that the 
application of superior Art to glass should have been so long de- 



ferred. The reign of cut glass seemed triumphant as it were but 
the other day, and now it is nearly ended. The work of the seal- 
engraver and cameo-cutter always stood high in the estimation of 
connoisseurs, and such cameos as those we see in the Bibliotheque 
Nation ale of Paris and other great institutions are held priceless ; 
but the engraver on gems and onyx is sadly confined by the cost 
of the material in which he works, and the size of the pieces at his 
disposition ; and the shell is a very poor substitute for the onyx 
cameo. 

In the beautiful brilliant glass of the present day we have a ma- 
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Messrs. Green and Nephew, of London, contributed several admirable ex- 
amples of glass, as applied more especially to Chandeliers. They have done so 
at nearly all the exhibitions since that of 1851, and it has been our privilege 
to engrave several of them. They are conspicuous for lightness, grace, and 




it is above all things necessary they should be 
beautiful— a perpetual refreshment to the eye and 




mind. The Chandelier we engrave will sustain 
the strong recommendation we give. The two 



harmony of composition, and are always charming specimens of good taste 
in arrangement : it is needless to say they give light either by gas or candles. 
As such works are prominent ornaments in gracefully decorated apartments, 




pretty and pleasing specimens of good Table 
Glass are introduced merely to fill up the page. 



terial which possesses very remarkable qualities, none so high per- 
haps — transparency alone excepted — as gold, silver, or fine mar- 
ble, for example, possesses, but still undoubtedly great ; and it 
has the grand advantages of being procurable of almost any size 
and at a comparatively moderate cost ; that of homogeneity, an 
important fact to the glass sculptor ; and, lastly, of being unaffected 
by climate. Considering all these circumstances, it is not rash to 
assert that the artistic ornamentation of glass is yet far from 
having attained its zenith, and is capable of being carried to a high 
degree of perfection as a fine art. It must not be forgotten that it 



is the only artificial substance which may be made of almost any 
colour,' and transparent, translucent, or opaque, as desired. These 
are wonderful qualities, and only not generally noticed because the 
fact is patent to all. 

ENAMELLED WORK. 

Closely connected with the two subjects last dealt with — 
namely, Pottery and Glass — is the interesting one of Enamelling ; 
but, although so closely connected with these, it is largely applied 
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The engraving on this page is of the Boudoir of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, the much-lauded work of 
Messrs. GlLLOW, of London and Lancaster. It is in the 



" Adams " style, the walls being hung with blue and decorated • 
satin. The richly inlaid and engraved woodwork has, in parts, 
plaques of delicate carving in box -wood. Much interest is 




centred in the pilasters, the groundwork of which is of cream- 
colour ribbed satin, with a design upon it in raised gold and 



shades of delicate blue. It is an entirely new feature in interior 
decoration, and cannot be surpassed for richness and delicacy. 



to metal-work, from a cast-iron saucepan to the most exquisite 
production of the goldsmith or jeweller. Enamel is a coloured 
glass or glaze, and requires to be submitted to sufficient heat to 
vitrify it, and, being once vitrified, may be said to be indestructible, 
or at any rate unalterable under ordinary circumstances. While 
the substance holds together the colour is as bright and beautiful 
as the day it was melted in its place. 

Every nation, or nearly so, whose works are known to us, had 
its methods of enamelling. In Europe until very lately it had 
almost been forgotten as an art ; in China and Japan it contin- 



ued to exist as an industry, but the art may be almost said to 
have been lost ; and, while old Oriental enamels were estimated 
at fabulous prices, new work was regarded as almost beneath 
notice. Much of this arose doubtlessly out of the ignorance of 
dilettanteism and the servile following of fashion. M. Campion — 
a French chemist who went to China some years since, and 
brought home and published much valuable information respect- 
ing Chinese industries— says that at the present day the Chinese 
can copy an old work perfectly, but that they have no longer the 
capacity for originating anything new of the best class. 



